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Methods, Assumptions, and Theories in Colonial Science
In looking at the growing body of scientific knowledge accumulated during the colonial period one is struck by many features that differentiate it from science today. What we think of as science was then divided into two fields: natural philosophy, which included physics, chemistry, and mathematics; and natural history, comprising geology, botany, and zoology. But there was so little specialization that most investigators were as much at home in natural philosophy as in natural history. Dr. John Mitchell of Virginia won a reputation in physics, medicine, scientific agriculture, and cartography, and also found time to assemble more than a thousand specimens of native plants. James Logan, a Philadelphia merchant and agent for the Penn family, stole time from his labors to study mathematics, botany, and optics.
Cadwallader Golden was a physician, an anthropoligist, a botanist, a physicist, and a mathematician. Professor Winthrop worked in the fields of mathematics, geography, physics, electricity, and astronomy. Franklin concerned himself with mathematics, mechanics, physics, geology, and oceanography. The greatest degree of specialization was achieved by John Bartram and his son William, whose activities were largely confined to botany.
Any discussion of scientific method in the colonial period must take as its point of departure the status of mathematical knowledge, for the study of astronomy and physics especially was closely dependent on mathematics. Although the relatively simple economy of the seventeenth century did not generally require widespread use of anything except the most elementary arithmetic, a few scholars, chief of whom was Thomas Brattle of Harvard, displayed in their calculations for the almanacs accurate knowledge of certain branches of higher mathematics. Such mathematics as Harvard taught was largely subordinated to astronomy; in considerable measure this remained true of all the colleges in the eighteenth century.
As commerce, navigation, and surveying enlisted ever stronger interest in the later colonial period, knowledge of mathematics became more widespread. Bishop Berkeley's presence in New England and the evolution of the American Philosophical Society also contributed to the growing interest in this subject. In 1728, when Isaac Greenwood became Hollis professor of mathematics and natural science at Harvard, the